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* |the supper table—of his mother preparing their ' become religious, to repent of all your past sins; 
ip- NARRATIVE. | refreshment, and wondering where her boys could for you well know, that without repentance there 
ter | be—of the prayer at night—the blessing and kiss, | is no pardon, no true religion: of course, if by 
np. SINGULAR ADVENTURE. | before they laid their heads on the pillow,—all | Postponing religion to-day, you resolve to commit 


[From Worcester’s Third Book.] ithese came to his mind, and bitterly did he la-| a few more sins, you expect to repent of those 
In the midst of the village of Sandwich, stood a ' ment his folly. | sins. You are then, while you delay constantly 
small, white house, whose nicely white washed; To the uncertain future he dared not look; for making work for repentance; you are doing what 


fences, well cultivated gardens, and vines of ho- | the boat borne on by the current had passed the | you mean to be sorry for; you are building up to- 
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ney suckle and jessamine, twined round the doors | last point of land in the ha:bor—and beyond that day what you mean to throw down to-morrow. 


















































vit, and windows, showed the industry and neatness {what could they expect? He dared not trust) How irrational and absurd is this! How foolish, 
rect of the occupants. himself even to think of it. | how ridiculous does a rational, immortal being 
ile This pretty little place was owned by Mr.| The deepening twilight was now dissipated by | appear, when he says, ‘‘I mean to omit some 
8a Brown, a poor, but honest, and industrious man, | the appearance of the moon, which cast a broad | duty, or commit some sin to-day; but I will be 
A who gained a support for himself, his wife, and | sheet of silver light over the body of waters. Ed-! very sorry for it to morrow. I will not now hear 
) = two children, by day labor on the farms of his | ward, as he sat motionless, and in despair, thought God’s voice; but I mean to mourn, to be grieved 
= more wealthy neighbors. he perceived something in the distance moving | for it hereafter.”’ Could you say this to your 
ider He employed his leisure hours after his return | on the water. ; vt | fellow creatures without blushing? How then 
that from work, in embellishing this little cottage, Hope was suddenly kindled in his bosom, and } can you without shame say it to God by your ac- 
ound which, to a person of his few simple desires, | straining his eyes to keep the object in view, he | tions? What sincerity can there be in such 
— seemed quite a palace. In this pleasant task he | discovered that it was a vessel which was ap-| promises? How can a man sincerely resolve, 
ape! was assisted by his two little sons, Edward and | proaching him. He raised his voice and tried to | that he will to-morrow repent of conduct which 
“ae Henry; who always waited with impatience for the | make himself heard, but his voice was not strong | he loves and chooses to day? It cannot be. 
vice time of their father’s arrival, and were ever ready, | enough to reach them, though the waters were as | There is not therefore the smallest sincerity in 
at he with their little hoes and spades, to render their | calm as the sleep of the unconscious child, who | the delaying sinner’s resolutions of future repent- 
hook assistance in the garden. lay at his feet. ance and amendment. He has no real intention 
While they were thus waiting, one afternoon,} Fortunately, however, the man at the helm of | to become religious at any future period of his 
doing after their return from school, their mother told | the vessel perceived the boat, and using the glass, | life; and all his promises are designed merely to 
y - them that they might go down to the sea-shore, | discovered that it contained only two children; | quiet his conscience, and prevent her from dis- 
fim. and dig some clams for their father’s supper. | the captain was informed, and immediately order- | turbing him in his sinful pursuits. In every point 
wy To this the little boys consented with alacrity, and | ed the ship’s boat te be lowered, and sent a man /( of view, it is your duty, your wisdom, your in- 
yur OF immediately set out on their errand, for they | to their relief. They were taken on board the | terest, to become religious to day.— Payson. 
cd holy were always glad to do any thing for those pa-| vessel, which was bound to Duxbury, carried | ==——=——eeeecmecum 
there- rents who were so kind to them! there, and having told their little story, were very LEARNING. 
| a few After they had quite filled their basket with | kindly treated during their stay, and the next day SSSR 
clams, they observed a small boat tied near the | sent in a wagon to Sandwich. THE SUN. 
citings shore, in which they both seated themselves.| The anguish of the parents at the loss of these | The most beautiful object which the heavens 
and re Finding that the sun was still far above the hori- | children was indescribable. Finding they did not | present to our view is the sun; the medium of 
ord, the zon, and remembering that their father never re-| return at twilight, Mr. Brown went to the shore, light and animation to this lower world. This 
> is our turned home till the sun had set, they agreed to | and saw there the basket filled with clams; but glorious luminary is placed nearly in the cen- 
untie the boat, and sail about for a short time. { his children were not to be seen. tre of the orbits of all the planets, which revolve 
Take 2 This they ought not to have done; for their The people from the village collected, and the | around him in different periods and at different 
o of the mother had often told them never to get into a names of Edward and Henry resounded in a hun- | distances. 
oles,one boat; but these little boys, though generally very | dred different places—but no answer was returned. | It was for ages the opinion of astronomers, that 
dence; obedient, had yet to learn that children will always | The parents were obliged to return at night to | the sun was a mass of fire,and this opinion seems 
ek after sooner or iater, find that their parents have good | their dwelling, late the abode of health and pleas- | very plausible,as he diffuses light and heat through- 
ery put reasons for what they tell them to do, or not to do. | ure, but now cheerless and gloomy. out the whole planetary system. But since the 
poi They glided along for some time very smoothly,| The night was spent in watching and anxiety, | invention of the telescope, dark spots have been 
en and Edward, the eldest, kept the oar in his hand, | and at the break of day the search was recom- frequently observed upon his disk. These spots 
to be in readiness to row back, whenever they |menced. ‘The father walked twenty miles along | are of various magnitudes; some, it is computed, 
——— should wish to return, The sun was just sinking | the coast, hoping to hear something of them; but being large enough to cover the continents of 
behind the western mountains, leaving in that | all his inquiries were answered in the same man-| Asia and Africa; others, the whole surface of 
book of 3 part of the heavens a vast expanse of purple and | ner, ‘‘that no such children had been seen; and | the earth; and others, even five times its surface. 
hy the de- gold clouds, when little Henry, beginning to be | that no boat had drifted that way.” __ | Their number, also, is, to appearance, perpetually 
a bereat- weary of the sport, begged his brother to return. He was returning home, the next day, with | changing: sometimes many are visible, sometimes 
blasted. The oar was accordingly lifted out, and Edward } a desponding heart, and a sad countenance, when | very few, and’ sometimes none at all; for as the 
used all his strength to change the course of his | the first thing that met his eye, as he approached | sun revolves on its axis, the spots are carried 
a rest; boat, but in vain. The tide was going out; and | his own house, were his two darlings bounding | round from east to west, and the same phase is 
his little strength was nothing against the mass | over the grass to meet him. He could scarcely | presented only once in twenty-five days, fourteen 
of water. The boat still drifted on, in spite of all | believe the evidence of his own eyes, till he felt | hours, and eight minutes, the time in which he 
lie, his efforts; and he was obliged to lay down his oar | them clinging to him, and heard their loud shouts | performs a complete revolution. 
in fatigue and despair. of joy. Dr. Herschel remarked that these dark spots 
Then, sadly did they regret their folly, in dis-| ‘Come in, come in, my children,’ said he ‘and | on the sun are mountains upon its surface. He 
obeying their mother’s advice; and little Henry, | let us hear about it;’ all fatigue was soon forgot- | says, that in August, 1792, he examined the sun 
n in the midst of his tears, declared that were he | ten in the joy of meeting, and the relation of their | with telescopes of several powers, from ninety to 
i once on land again, he would always remember | adventures. Edward concluded his narrative with | five hundred, and it evidently appeared that the 
to do what she told him. After some time, this | the firm resolve, never to do any thing which he | dark spots are the opaque ground, or body of the 
poor little boy fell asleep, overcome by fatigue | knew his parents would disapprove;—in which | sun; and that the luminous part is an atmosphere, 
y heart ; and his sorrowful feelings; and Edward was left | he was heartily joined by little Henry. which, being interrupted or broken, gives us a 
alone to his bitter reflections. view of the sun itself. Hence he concludes that 
here. ‘Ah! my poor brother!’ said he, ‘it is my fault RELIGION. the sun has a very extensive atmosphere, which 
that we are now in this danger; for I am the eld- x consists of elastic fluids that are more or less lucid 
_ est, and should have dissuaded you from this.’ THE DELAYING SINNER. and transparent; and of which the lucid ones fur- 
; Then he thought of his father, returning from his| Could you be sure of long life, sure of repent-| nish us with light and heat. It appears, from 
labors, and finding neither of his darling sons to | ing at some future period, it would still be the | these observations, that the body of the sun is 
y brow; greet his coming. ; : dictate of wisdom, as it is of the Bible, to become | opaque, like our earth and the planets. And this 
ae. ; He thought of the snow-white-cloth spread on! religious to-day. You expect, if you ever do opinionseems much more rational than the former, 
1 thee! 
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which supposed this luminary to be pure fire. For, 
on the supposition that the sun is a body of fire, 
it must, of course, have been wasting its light and 
heat ever since its creation; and would, in 
process of time, become extinct ; or, at least, use- 
less, as to the purposes for which it was created. 
But, if we suppose the body of the sun to be opaque, 
and consequently solid, we discover in it the 
principles of duration. 

The dimensions of this globe of light are truly 
astonishing. Its diameter is 883,243 miles, which 
is nearly twice the diameter of the moon’s orbit. 
And as spheres are to each other as the cubes of 
their diameters, the sun is 1,384,472 times great- 
er than our earth; and nearly six hundred times 
larger than all the planets put together. 

The mean distance of the sun trom the earth is 
computed to be about 95,000,000 miles. The 
diameter of the earth’s orbit is, therefore, upwards 
of 190,000,000; and as the diameter of a circle 
is to the circumference nearly in the proportion of 
7 to 22, the earth’s orbit is about 600,000,000 miles 
in circumference. 

This mighty round is travelled by the earth and 
all its inhabitants in 365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 
and 12 seconds, at the mean rate of 68,000 miles 
an hour. 
p 
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MORALITY. 


‘THE WICKED BOY THAT WAS IN PRISON. 
WeErTRHERSFIELD, (Conn.) June 13, 1832. 


My dear young Friends—The home of that Sunday 
School scholar is nolonger aplace of punishment.* He 
has not escaped by force, nor by cunning ; nor has he 
staid here as long as the Judge said he must. I will 
tell you how he got his liberty sosoon. Not long after 
I sent you that other letter, the sister of this boy came 
here to see him. When she talked to him, he had a hea- 
vy heart, and cried, and could hardly hold up his head. 
ite told her how wicked a boy he had been, said he 
was sorry, and promised to do better, and obey her in 
time tocome. Thesister greatly disliked the bad deeds 
of her brother, yet she loved him, and began to think 
what she could do for him. It came into her mind 
that the men who make laws for the State this year, 
were soon to have a meeting. It was agreed that the 
boy should write a letter to these men, confess what 
he had done, and ask to be released from punishment. 
So the boy wrote a letter in these words :— 


“To the Legislature of the State of Connecticut. 

“JT am a boy sixteen years of age. I was born in 
ie , one of the West Indiaislands. Both of my 
parents are dead. I came to this country to get an 
education. 1 have been to school to Mr. of 
and to Mr. —— of Iran away from the latter 
place to escape punishinent for taking six cents that 
did not belong to me. I went to where I was 
induced by another boy to join him in stealing a boat, 
for which I was sent here for two years. I confess I 
have done very wrong. I am sorry for it, and am 
resolved to do sono more. Though I am kindly 
treated here, J should be glad to have my liberty. If 
I do get my liberty, I am determined to do as my 
friends direct me.” . 

The boy signed his name to this letter, and it was 
sent as directed. I heard it read in a large room full 
of men, who had come together to make laws. They 
listened to the letter. They thought about it. They 
were not pleased with the bad deeds which he had 
done. They knew that he deserved to be punished. 
But then they thought how young he was. He was 
an orphan, far from home, and in a wide and wicked 
world. Another boy led him into crime, He was 
sorry for what he had done, and promised to do so no 
more. 





























I suppose you would like to have me tell you before 
I stop writing, how this boy used to talk to me in his 
little room. So I will. Once we talked about astron- 
omy. He told me the names ofall the planets in their 
order, and the distance of each from the sun very cor- 
rectly. Then he made a remark which caused me to 
smile, and I shall not wonder if it causes you to smile 
too. “Before I came to this country,” he said, “1 
used to think if I could go to the place, where the 
sky seemed to meet the ground, I might climb up the 
other side of the sky, and have a beautiful look through 
it on the earth below.” 

A few days ago he observed to me, “I have just 
been reading in the Bible why I came here.” “ Where 
do you read that?” I inquired. “In the first Psalm,” 
he replied, “ where it says, ‘ Blessed is the man that 
walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly.’ I did 
walk in the counsel of the ungodly, therefore I was 
not blessed, but had to come here to be punished.” 

I cannot tell you whether this boy has Christian 
feelings or not, but he has sometimes talked to me 
very seriously. He has made many interesting inqui- 
ries about the Saviour, and his soul, and the way of 
being saved. The other day he asked me if a man 
ought to think himself a Christian, if he had no heart 
to pray in his family. To-day he has been speaking 
to me about the prison of despair. From that prison, 
he said, no one can be pardoued, or get a release.— 
He recited to me from memory the Scripture which 
speaks of the rich man who died, and in hell lifted up 
his eyes, being in torment. When he came to that 
part which speaks of the desire which the rich man 
had, that his five brethren might be warned, lest they 
also come to the same place of torment, he paused, 
and said, “So I should like to have all thoughtless 
boys warned, lest they do wickedly, as I have done, 
and fall into punishment.” May you, my young 
friends, never walk in the counsel of the ungodly, but 
ever find your delight in the law of God. 

Your sincere friend, G. BARRETT, 
Chaplain of the Connecticut State Prison. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








Translated from “ Le Courier des Etats Unis.” 


THE DOG AND HIS MASTER, 


A farmer of Cheshire once had a dog, remark- 
able for courage, intelligence and other good 
qualities; but there was one fault about him, 
which was inexcusable—he was deficient in probi- 
ty. Certain sheep would disappear from time to 
time in a mysterious manner from the farmer’s 
fold. The wolves could not be accused of the 
theft, for there are no wolves in England, we all 
know. The honest countryman had his suspicions, 
and it was not long before the true offender was 
discovered and punished, according to his deserts. 
But the dog did not reform, and his next offence 
subjected him to a far severer chastisement. He 
was whipped within an inch of his life, and left 
for dead on the same spot, where he had commit- 
ted his depredations. He was so far alive how- 
ever, as to be able to limp towards some neigh- 
boring underwood, where, thanks to the strength 
of his constitution, the energy of his character, 
and perhaps the absence of all medical interfer- 
ence, in a short time nothing remained of his 
wounds, save the scars. 

But what could his recovery avail him? He 
believed himself expelled forever from his master’s 
presence; he considered himself unworthy of for- 
giveness, and despaired of ever correcting his ir- 
resistible penchant for mutton. In fine, he decamp- 
ed from his native village, and after wandering a 
long while, finished his rambles by enrolling him- 





While the men thought of these things, feelings in 
favour of the boy sprung up in their hearts. When 
they were asked whether they were willing that the 
boy, who had sent them a letter, should be set at li- 
berty, [ saw almost every one raise his right hand as 
a sign that he was willing. So, my young friends, the 
Sunday School scholar got his liberty. Now he will 
not have to eat and sleep alone in his little cell. He 
will not have to work hard all day and get no- 
thing for it any longer. I think you will feel happy 
to hear what I have told you. No one will be sorr 
that the boy has his liberty, if he behaves well here- 
after. Should he do wickedly again—but perhaps you 
have your lesson for the Sunday School yet to learn, 
—so I will not make my letter much longer, ’ 


* See Youth’s Companion of February 29. 


self in a band of highwaymen. 
| ‘Two or three years after, the farmer of Chesh- 
| ire chanced to be journeying in an unfrequented 
|part of the country. Night and a storin overtook 
‘him near an isolated and suspicious looking inn; 
/he entered it. An old woman and three men 
| were seated before a fire, whilst a huge dog was 
turning the spit. The farmer recognized his old 
| attendant in the latter and advanced to fondle it. 
| The animal growled furiously, showed his teeth, 
and was about to spring upon the stranger. The 
inmates of the tavern interposed, and the dog re- 
pulsed resumed his culinary functions. The new 
comer, having supped, retired to the apartment 


He was preparing to undress, when a low bark- 
ing at the door induced him to listen; he opened 
it, and who should enter but the canine turnspit. 
The dog was no longer surly and furious, but 
meek and gentle, crouching at the feet of his old 
master, licking his hands and asking pardon, as 
distinctly as he could, for his late conduet. After 
returning him his caresses, the man of Cheshire 
wished to be rid of his presence. The dog refu- 
sed to retire. The traveller finally consented to 
his remaining and rose to shut the door. This 
the dog opposed, seizing the flaps of his coat be- 
tween his teeth, and striving to drag him out of the 
room. The farmer did not know what to make 
of all this; he thought it strange, that when he 
went towards the bed, the dog should drag him 
towards the door—and when he appeared on the 
point of leaving the chamber, that the creature 
should exhibit such lively demonstrations of joy. 
This made him reflect. Where was he? in an 
isolated house, situated in the midst of a solitary 
moor. The individuals who had welcomed him 
on his arrival were not possessed of physiogno- 
mies calculated to do away his unfavorable sus- 
picions—Might he not be even now in a den of 
thieves?—This any how was his final conclusion. 
He then armed himself with a brace of pistols, 
opened the shutters, took the clothes from off the 
bed, tied them from the window and placed the 
lamp in the chimney. Having taken these pre- 
cautions, he barred the door and awaited the result. 
He did not wait long. At the touch of a spring, 
a trap door opened beneath the bed, and the latter 
slipped down out of sight. 
At this occurrence, our farmer let himself down 
by the clothes, which he had tied to the window, 
and ran at full speed to the nearest village. The 
inhabitants armed themselves and accompanied 
him to the inn. It was soon surrounded and the 
bandits were arrested. Search was made under 
the guidance of the dog, and connected with the 
trap door was found a vault, where visible proofs 
were exhibited both of their guilt and cruelty. 
The farmer gratefully took back his preserver, 
and never had occasion to beat him afterwards; 
he having quite overcome his old propensity of 
sheep stealing, and acquired habits of honesty 
and integrity, in a school of thieves. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Vermont Chronicle. 


LETTER TO CHILDREN. 


Dear Cuitpren.—Last winter, when I was 
going home from Orange County, my way led me 
over Kingston mountain. It was a cold, stormy 
time. When walking up the mountain through 
deep drifts of pathless snow, night came on. I 
had been sick the night before, and was thus 
but poorly prepared to endure fatigue. I led my 
horse until I was so tired I could scarcely step. 
I then unharnessed him, and thought I would 
drive him before me. I had hitherto broke the 
road for him, and thought it no more than fair for 
him now to do it for me. But he thought differ- 
ently. So when I let go of the halter and bade 
him go on, he turned and leaped into a deep ditch 
and was almost out of sight in snow. I was then 
obliged to collect all my remaining strength to 
help him out. After I had beat down the snow 
all around him, I climbed up the bank a little, and 
bid him try. He turned and stood on his hind 
feet, and with a desperate leap went out. He 
never stopped to thank his master, but ran off 
down the mountain and left him. 

I thought then I must lie down in my sleigh 
for the night. I was a short distance, as I after- 
wards found, from the top of the mountain. 
was afraid, if | gave up altogether, I should very 
soon chill and faint and die. 
serter, went a little way and sat down in the snow. 
Then I walked and called in vain for the runa- 
way. Several times I was on tho point of giving 
up. Now, children, what do you think I thought 





allotted to him. 








of doing, for the last thing before I gave up to 











I sat off for the de- . 
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die? Why it it was this. I will take out my 
pencil and pocket book, and write as well as I 
can in the dark, a short letter to you al; hoping 
that some one might find it and send it you. I 
would have written these words—‘ Children, I hope 
that you will attend the Sabbath School as long as 
you live.’ But I got up out of the snow to walk 
again, as I thought, for about the last time, after 
asking our Heavenly Father for help. I came in 
sight of my horse. I spoke very kindly to him, 
until he let me take hold of the halter. We made 
up our falling out without a single hard word or 
blow. I climbed upon his back and rode back 
to my sleigh, and thought I was nearer a house to 

o on over the mountain, thanto return. But the 
horse seemed afraid to proceed. So I got off, 
having rested a little, and led him about half a 
mile, breaking the way, until I came within about 
three rods of the top; here I found a deep drift, 
which I had not strength to beat down. I sat 
down. Once more I looked up to heaven. 

I rode back to the sleigh, turned it round, 
harnessed my horse, got in and covered myself 
up, and went back to Braintree. I went into a 
house, and found a man warming himself, who 
had been for a minister to preach the funeral ser- 
mon of a little girl who had died the day before. 
Itold him my story of suffering. His wife, who 
had retired, heard me and arose. I never shall 
forget her. She was kind. All were very kind. 
The next day I preached the funeral sermon. I 
told the children about Sabbath Schools, and war- 
ned all to ‘* prepare to meet God.” 

Bless the name of God with me, that I am spared. 
But what shall I say to you? The snows are gone. 
Thespring hascome. Thebutterflies are out, fan- 
ning their wings. The birds aresinging. All] nature 
iswaking up. And will you be sleepy about your Bi- 
ble and Sabbath School! Come; wake up. Don’t 
wait for a new hat, or a new bonnet,or new shoes. 
Goasyoucan. It will be a poor excuse in the day 
of judgment, that you could not dress in fashion, 
and therefore stayed away from meeting and your 
class. When your body lies in the coffin and in 
the ground with that little girl, you will think but 
litle about your clothes. Come. Go next Sab- 
bath, if you live untilthen. When you are dying, 
which would you rather hear said to you; of a 
child thou hast dressed in fashion; or ‘‘ of a child 
thouhast known the Scriptures??? Which do “you 
think will best fit you to live? Which will best 
prepare you for a bed of sickness, for a dying 
hour, and for heaven? I am yet yours, very 
truly. Cuitpren’s Minister. 


chased books, and calmly (previous to her death) | 
divided her little store among her young relatives. | 

When she was first taken ill, her greatest grief’ 
was her inability to go to Sabbath School. She 
sent to her teacher for a volume from the School 
library, and on its being neglected to be sent, said, 
‘well, never mind—I shall never want them 
again.”” Her mother heard her in one of her pe- 
titions to a throne of grace, say, ‘‘ Lord if thou 
wilt spare me, I willtry to serve thee better: —Oh 
Lord wash my soul,” &c. On being asked if she 
knew what the blessed Saviour said to little child- 
ren when on earth,—she immediately repeated, 
‘¢ Suffer little children to come to me,’’ &c. She 
wished nothing trifling said in her presence, and 
took no interest whatever in any thing but what 
related to spiritual things. At one time, when 
exhausted with pain and extreme difficulty of 
breathing she repeated the Lord’s prayer, and lay 
composed for a few moments; but upon a more 
severe attack she for an instant called upon death 
to relieve her. For this she was kindly reproved, 
and having expressed her contrition, never again 
murmured nor complained. She told her mother 
she was soon to die, and go to heaven. Her 
mother replied, ‘‘ How, my dear, can I part with 
you?” Her answer was, ‘‘ My Saviour has come 
for me, and I must go.’”? When some one asked if 
she could leave her mother, who so tenderly and 
devotedly loved her, she said, ‘Jesus will be my 
mother.’ Ashort time previous to her death she 
wished several hymns to be sung. She was 
gratified, and the throne of grace was then ad- 
dressed. In prayer and in singing it was evident 
she cordially united. Her sufferings increased 
so much that little more could be saidto her. Fi- 
nally she requested her favorite hymn might be 
sung, 

“* Come children hail the Prince of Peace.” 


She was again asked, if she loved .the Saviour; 
to which she replied, ‘‘ Oh yes; and I amhappy,”’ 
Soon after, it pleased her gracious Redeemer to 
release her from her severe pains, and I trust, to 
receive her among his dear children in his king- 
dom above; where there is no more sickness nor 
sorrow. Her remains were committed to the 
earth on Sabbath day, attended by a large num- 
ber of Sabbath scholars. The Rev. Mr. B—- 
addressed them in a most solemn and impressive 
manner. 

Such was the short life and happy death of lit- 
tle Sophia. May thousands of children in our 
Sabbath Schools love the Saviour as she did; and 
when they die be admitted to heaven. ~ 








OBITUARY. 











From the Philadelphian. _ 
LITTLE SOPHIA. 

From a heartfelt desire to encourage parents to 
send their little ones to Sabbath School and teach- 
ers to labor prayerfully and perseveringly in this 
blessed cause, I take the liberty of submitting to 


death of a much loved little niece of mine, whose 
case strikingly manifests the amazing condescen- 
sion of our blessed Saviour in revealing himself 
tobabes, and shows that young as she was, she 
knew her need of a Saviour and could commit her 
soul fearlessly into his hands. The name of this 
dear child was Sophia S*****; and her place of 
residence about twenty miles from Philadelphia. 
he was just turned eight years of age; and was 
sick only nine days. 1 was sent for by her mother 
to assist in nursing her; and I can truly say I es- 
teemed it a high privilege to witness her patience 
and Christian resignation under sufferings the 
most severe and agonizing. When in health she 
often gave me most unquestionable evidences 
that she knew the Lord, and on his holy Sabbath 
Would tolerate nothing light nor trifling. She 
would reprove old and young who violated that 
holy day, by repeating ‘This day belongs to God 
alone,” &c. She was particularly fond of her 
Sabbath School; and careful of her books. When 
she received any little spending money, she pur- 


your attention some account of the last illness and |: 


THE NURSERY. 











Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SELFISHNESS. 


‘© Louisa, love, come here,” said Mrs. P. to 
her little daughter. ‘*‘ See what I have got for 
ou.” 

‘© Oh! mother; what is it?” 

‘* See, what beautiful peaches 1 have found for 

ou.” 
a: But they are not ripe yet, I know they are 
not; for you said yesterday that they wouldn’t be 
ripe this fortnight.’ 

Yes, love, I did, but as I was walking in the 
garden this morning, I noticed these two on the 
sunny side of your own peach tree, and they 


SN 
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**No, my child, but you know how kindly 
George always shares with you any thing which 
he has, and which you like. Have you forgot- 
ten that he gave you all his lilies last week when 
you were disappointed about gathering any for 
yourself? And yesterday, I noticed that he al- 
lowed you to read his new book through, because 
you wished it, before he had examined it himself. 

‘* Well, I won’t have any then; I wouldn’t give 
a fig for one peach.” 

So saying, she threw down the fruit and ran 
into the garden, pulling the door with violence 
after her. 


This is Selfishness—is it not very unlovely? * 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
‘WHY DON’T YOU ASK A BLESSING ?” 


The influence of paternal example on children 
at a tender age is often very noticeable and strik- 
ing. This I will illustrate by a fact concerning a 
little boy between two and three years old. His 
father, a pious man, was accustomed at meals to 
ask a blessing before the family were seated at 
the table, and to return thanks when the repast 
was over. Little R— was usually allowed to 
come to the table with the rest of the family, but 
he was taught to be very quiet while the blessing 
was asked, and neither to touch nor ask for any 
food till this service had been performed. 

It happened one day that the father was ab- 
sent, when the hour came to dine. As usual R— 
drew up his chair to the table, and stood soberly 
waiting for some one to look up to God for a bles- 
sing. In the meantime an elder brother hastily 
seated himself at the table, and quite unceremo- 
niously began to help himself to the food before him. 
At this rudeness little R— seemed very much sur- 
prised, and looking earnestly at this elder brother, 
said to him, ‘‘ why don’t you say gracious God,” 
By this he meant, why don’t you ask a blessing 
as well as father. The elder brother was so 
abashed and confounded at this question, that he 
made no reply. All present were astonished, that 
this little boy, the youngest member of the family, 
should be the first to speak of the disorder occa- 
sioned by the absence of the father. 

My young readers will indulge aremark or two 
in connection with this fact. We should never be 
unmindful of the hand that feeds. We should 
never participate the bounties of God’s gracious 
providence, without giving him hearty thanks. 
All good children will endeavor to keep in mind 
that it is God who gives them their daily bread, 
and that he is a gracious God. When they sit 
down at the table, they should think who it is who 
has spread it with food convenient for them, and 
when they rise for school, for work, or for play, 
they should remember that the eye of God follows 
them, wherever they go and whatever they. do. 
They should remember too, that God is the giver 
of all the good things which they enjoy. 

Let those children who are often uneasy and 
restless during religious service at table, remem- 
ber how quiet little R— used to be, and endeav- 
vor to imitate his example in this respect. A gra- 
cious God loves, and will bless all good ——- 





BIBLE STORIES—NO. 18. 


UNKIND SUSPICIONS. 
The land, where the. children of Israel dwelt, was 





seemed perfectly ripe. So I gathered them for 
my little girl, because they were the first of the 
season.” 

‘** But mother, why could’nt you let me get) 
them myself? They taste a great deal better 
when I pull them off.”’ 

‘* 1 wanted to surprise you a little; and besides 
you could scarcely reach them.” 

‘* Well, but I would rather get them myself.” 

** Now, Louisa, you have two fine peaches. 
Can you spare one for George?” 

‘** Why, they came off my own tree, the tree 
that father gave me last summer, and I’m sure 








nobody has any right to them.” 


divided into two parts by a river; two tribes and a half 
living on the eastern, and nine tribes and a half onthe 
western side of the river. The western side was call- 
ed the land of Canaan, and the eastern side, the land 
of Gilead. Gilead was chosen for a residence by the 
two tribes and a half, because they were shepherds and 
herdsmen; and here they found good pasturage and 
abundance of feed for their flocks and their cattle. 
After they had passed over the river, and subdued 
the whole land, and divided to each tribe its proper 
inheritance, the two and a half tribes returned to their 
homes in Gilead. When they arrived at the borders 
of the river, that was to separate them from their 
brethren, they began to fear that this river would form 
too great a division between them and other tribes, 
and that possibly at some future time, great difficul- 
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ties might arise between them. This they wished to | elms and sugar maples; on either side are seen 


guard against—for they loved their brethren, and de-| mansions, surrounded with gardens and grounds, 
sired always to remain united to them as one nation. | 


: : - | which compare with our beautiful country seats 
‘They therefore erected on their own side of the river, | 


i e altar of their brethren on the |" the vicinity of Boston, and there, is an excel- 

Seeraee md : nace monument there, and A pe private Seminary where a number of lads, 
witness, that, though thus separated from each other, | with parental care and kindness are instructed in 
they were one and the same people. literature and science ; and not the least interest- 
The other tribes soon heard what they had done,| ing, two little buildings, connected by a piazza, 
and instead of inquiring of them why they did s0,or| surrounded with flowers and shrubbery, and a 


endeavoring,as brothers and neighbours always should | beautiful arbor, where the happy children are 
do, to put the best construction upon their conduct, | ,_. ; P é 
they  saodna Boe begun to suspect them of some | oy collected to receive the rudiments of learning 


evil design. They imagined that these two and a | from their instructresses. At the end of the street 
half tribes wished to become a separate nation, and | on a beautiful green, stands that greatest of earthly 
that therefore they built this altar,so that their peo-| blessings, the house of God, the beaten paths to 
ple might not feel it necessary to go over the river, to} which, show how much it is frequented. Oppo- 
worship God at the common altarin Canaan. In this | site to this, is the ‘‘ house appointed for all living,” 
they unkindly charged them with wishing to promote | one of the most interesting burial grounds I ever 
the very oe pt te bang or real Fe se saw. Its peculiar beauty is the numerous white 
caxaenat wt country rch oc eg the whole land|™arble monuments, the inscriptions on which 

show not only the characters of the departed, but 


was in an uproar. The people were first excited, and I ( 
then ny angry at last, that they all gathered to- | the filial, fraternal, parental and pious feelings of 
those who were left to mourn their exit. Did 





we 


and a white handkerchief, which they fastened to 
two poles, marched round the yard a while, and 
then secured their flags to the fence, where the 
wind kept them in motion. She then placed g 
table under a large green tree, spread a white 
cloth upon it, and covered it with cakes, straw- 
berries, sugar plums and some sweet drink. After 
the little boys and girls were seated round the 
table, their friendscame out tosee them; and their 
Grandma requested one of the geatlemen to tel} 
them a story; which he did as follows. ‘ Once 
there was a very pleasant garden, containing 
every thing delightful to see and good to eat and 
drink. The people that livedthere were all good 
and happy. But while they were enjoying them- 
selves, a serpent came into the garden, and _per- 
suaded them to be wicked. After this they were 
driven out of their beautiful garden, and they be- 
came very unhappy, and quarrelled and killed one 
another. Now, dear children, sin is like that 
serpent, and sin is very apt to make little child- 
ren quarrel—therefore be careful to keep the ser- 
pent, sin, out of your little company to-day, and 
then you will not quarrel, nor be unhappy.” Af 
ter this, another gentleman asked a blessing upon 
their little refreshment; they partook of it very 
quietly, and spent the afternoon in pleasant amuse- 
ment, and no doubt enjoyed themselves more than 
many large parties with their parades and dinners, 





Selected for the Youth’s Companion. 
SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 


Jury 22. Sab. My fruit is better than gold. 
23. Mon. The wise shall inherit glory. 
24. Tues. God giveth the increase. 
25. Wed. Serve the Lord with gladness. 
26. Thurs. Joy unspeakable. 
27. Fri. Christ the power of God. 
28, Sat. ‘The Lord our righteousness. 


There are no songs comparable to the songs of Zion; 
no orations equal to those of the prophets; and no 
politics like those which the Seriptures teach. 

Joun Mirror. 


MISCELLANY. 











A LITTLE BOY ATTACKED BY DOGS. 

On Tuesday afternoon the following very distressing 
calamity occurred in the family of Mr. Branch, of Collins 
street, New Pancras-road, who is an extensive dealer 
in sporting and other valuable dogs. Mr. Brauch has 
an gut-building at the back of his premises for keep- 
ing the dogs in_he has for sale, and into this place it 
appears that Mr. Branch, with a view of preventing ac- 
cidents, never suffers any person but himself and the 
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EVPITORIAL. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR FROM BOSTON TO THE 











gether, to make war upon their brethren, and destroy 
them. But after they were assembled and ready to|}room permit, I should be happy to transcribe 
go forth to the battle, it occurred to some of them, that many of these inscriptions—one or two I cannot 
they had better first send a peaceable embassy to their pass by unnoticed. It will be recollected, that 
brethren, to inquire the reasons of their offensive con- Stockbridge was once the residence of a seni: 
duct, and to expostulate with them upon what they stribe of Indians. Tt f their Missi 
supposed would be its evil effects. This was a wise | OUS *"! Adians. *he name of their Mtissiona- 
suggestion, and if they had thought of it sooner, it| TY, SERGEANT, is familiar to all who are acquaint- 
would have saved them a great deal of trouble and| ed with the early benevolent efforts of our pious 
expense in preparing for war,as well as prevented aj ancestors. The remains of that devoted servant 
great many hard feelings and unkind speeches against | of the Lord are here deposited—on a table of 
those whom they ought to have loved and trusted. brown free stone is the following inscription: 
The embassy was composed of the first and great- “HERE LYES 
est men in the nation. But though great and highly | 7... po4y of the Rev. Mr. JOHN SERGEANT, who died the 27th 
respected, they indulged the same unkind and wicked day of July, A. D. 1749, in the 40th year ofhis age. 
feelings as the common people did. For when they Where is that pleasing form, thou cans’t not show ; 
came to meet their brethren, they began at once to! qresg not within, false stone, there’s nought but dust below.. 
‘chide and reprove them sharply. They charged them And where's that pious soul, that thinking conscious mind ? 
with turning away from following the Lord, and build- Wilt thou pretend, vain cypher, that’s with thee inshrin’d ? 
ing another altar, that they might rebel against him. Alas, my friends, not here with thee, that I can find ; 
They reminded them of other instances of very wick-| frere’s not a Sergeant's Body or a Sergeant’s Mind. 
ed and ungrateful conduct, which brought down the} Pil seek him hence; for all’s alike Deception here 
displeasure of God upon the whole congregation, and | 1’ go to Heaven, and I shall find my Sergeant there.” 
charged them with committing the same sin. heir! The Indians were so much attached to their 
brethren heard them patiently through, and then re-| issionary, that the tradition is handed down to 
plied, calling God to witness, that they had no such enon dew, that th 1 “somety 
design, nor had ever harbored such a thought, as they | PECSOE CRY, TNE ney Were Aways anzseus to 
had ascribed to them. On the contrary, it was the! be buried as near to his remainsas possible. The 
very evil, which they wished and aimed to prevent.| frame meetinghouse in which they worshipped, 
For, said they, ‘ we fear that in time to come, when you | stood near the burial ground. It has since been 
and we are dead, your children may say to our chil-| removed across the river and is now used as a 
dren, that the Lord has placed this river between us, to|harn. Probably in this house, the Missionary 
spot wa. Rags ye aet a os of — and y a Sergeant, David Brainerd, President Edwards 
ave no part in the altar,or the tabernacle, or any o 
the peiviiegen of his chosen people—we have therefore =— * oe en Gospel. . 
built this altar like your altar in Shiloh, not to offer sac-|__ One other monument deserves particular notice. 
rifices upon it, but to stand as a memorial and a wit-| It is a pure white marble slab in a retired corner, 
ness between us, and our children, and our children’s | erected to the memory of a colored woman, who 
children, that we are but one people, and have but one | was many years a servant in one of the most re- 
Lord, and one altar forever.’ ._ |spectable families. It is alike honorable to the 
With this explanation, the embassy was fully satis-| g..eased and to those who erected it. The in- 
fied. They felt that they had been unkind in suspect- scription is as follows: 
ing their brethren, and hasty in condemning their con- P oma : 
duct, before they understood their reasons. So they Sie tae FREEMAN. ' 
returned to the people, and reported what they had | k=°w™ by the a « 8 SE, Who died Besember 90, 2000. 
learned, and all the people were not only perfectly sat- | - er supposed age was 85 years. 
: - | She was born a Slave, and remained a Slave for nearly thirty years. 
isfied, but strongly commended their brethren for the sen quatihniitieemibetn asian aaa : 
isdom and prudence of their conduct. And the ee ee we 
WIs¢ p A a no superior nor equal. She neither wasted time nor property: 
blessed God that he had kept them from going to war She never violated c trust, nor failed to perform a duty. In every 
in their unjust anger, and destroying their innocent | situation of domestic trial, she was the most efficient helper and 
brethren.—S. S. Instructer. the tenderest friend. Good Mother, Farewell.” 
_ The extensive views and delightful scenery of 
Stockbridge are peculiarly interesting. Whether 
_ you stand in the centre and look in any direction, or 
ascend the hills and trace the river winding through 
WESTERN PART OF THE STATE. the meadows, your eyes are charmed and you look 
[Continued.] and admire till weariness causes you to desist. 
I had heard much of Stockbridge, and my an-| The soft, pure air, the incessant music of birds, 
ticipations were high respecting its rural beauties; | the fragrance of flowers wafted on every breeze, 
but these anticipations so far from being disap-|the sparkling illuminations of the meadows by the 
pointed were more than realized. The village is| fire-flies in the evening, and the abundant crops 
situated on a plain, a little elevated above sur-| with which the earth is loaded, speak loudly of the 
rounding meadows: these meadows are traversed | goodness of God in bestowing on this spot so many 
by a beautiful winding stream, the Housatonic. | proofs of his benevolence. 
Beyond these, at a short distance, in all direc-| We witnessed a Juvenile Celebration of Inde- 
tions, are seen graceful hills or more lofty moun-| pendence, which was novel and interesting. While 
tains, clothed with forests and abounding with| some of the gentlemen had gone to celebrate the 
cultivated fields and farm houses. The principal | day in other towns, two little boys invited their 
street (about thirty yards wide and three fourths | cousins to meet them in a large green yard front- 
ofa mile in length) is ornamented with rows of! ing the square. Their Mamma gave them a red 





keeper to enter. Unfortunately, however, the door of 
the yard was incautiously left open at feeding time, 
when one of Mr. Branch’s children, a fine little boy 
between four and five ‘to of age, ran in during the 
temporary absence of the keeper, and was attacked by 
three large Newfoundland dogs that were loose, and one 
of them immediately seized him by the shoulder and 
shook him violently until the flesh was completely tom 
out, leaving a most severe and dreadful wound: the oth- 
ers also attacked him and bit him in several parts of the 
body, and especially on the right arm helow the elbow, 
where the flesh in seven different places was perforatet 
to the bone ; one of them fastened on the left cheek 
just below the eye, aud inflicted a dangerous and ex- 
tensive bite, which in all probability will entirely destroy 
the sight of that organ. ‘The screams of the unfortu- 
nave child at length reached the inmates of the house, 
who quickly ran to his assistance, and with much dil- 
ficulty the dogs were beaten off, and the child was di- 
rectly conveyed to the nearest surgeon, in a sadly mu- 
tilated state. There were no less than 27 different bites 
on various parts of the body, and upwards of two hours 
were occupied in putting on the first dressings. The 
boy is considered in the greatest denger. 

ondon World. 





Tarents iv a Napxiy.—A gentleman once introdu- 
ced his son to Rowland Hill by letter, as a youth of great 
promise, and likely todo honor to the university 0 
which he was a member; “ but he is shy,” added the 
father, “ and idle, and I fear buries his talents in a nap- 
kin.” A short time afterward, the parent, anxious for 
his opinion, inquired what he thought of his son? “< 
have shaken the napkin,” said Rowland Hill, “ at all 
the corners and there is nothing in it.” 





Life is short: The poor pittance of 70 years is no 





worth being a villain for. 
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